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The existence of the Society for Research in Child Development
itself indicates the trend of interests and of methods. Nowadays
emphasis is on development, on a genetic approach to the problems
of child psychology. There is a movement away from the measure-
ment of traits as static units, whether by tests or by ratings,
and a search for stable tendencies in a given, observable period of
time, with definite patterns of variation, and as revealed in specific
situations which are themselves to be studied, specified and
regarded as a whole. Such research involves the study of the total
organism, the child as a whole, and the study of the interplay of
the various aspects of development within the developmental
sequence.
Examples of the influence of this approach, and of the growing
improvement in objective methods of research are very many. I
can mention only one or two. The valuable work of Shirley
illustrates these tendencies in many details. Shirley studied
twenty-five children during the first two years of life, and the
results of her work are published in three volumes.1 She studied
the child as a whole in the ordinary situations of his life as a whole,
as well as in particular situations of observation and experiment.
She observed and recorded every aspect which can be discerned
within the total pattern of development^ e.g., the locomotor
sequence, manipulative skill, linguistic development, capacity
for problem-solving, characteristic play at different ages, and the
observable changes in personality, taking both age and individual
differences.
One interesting example of her records is the way in which the
child's attitude to other people in respect of timidity and shyness
undergoes characteristic variations. There is a peak of timidity
and shyness between the fifth and sixth months, and another at
eighteen to twenty months. The first one is perhaps easy to under-
stand, since it comes at a time when the child has learnt to
discriminate between strangers and familiars. His visual percep-
tion, his perception of his mother or nurse as a whole, is now so
advanced that he can distinguish quite clearly between her and a
stranger, and he reacts towards strangers with reserve, withdrawal
and shyness. After this period, he comes to be less afraid of the
unfamiliar as such, and learns to distinguish between strangers
and strangers, smiling at those, shall we say, who deserve it, and
not at those who do not. The meaning of the peak at eighteen to
1 M. M. Shirley: The First Two Tears, 3 Vols. Univ. Minnesota Press, 1931, 1933.